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homelessness 





Thomas Robillard 





Dale Delorme 








Sam Bernard 





Phyllis Phisquayak 


Gary Chief 





Of the forty-seven people 
remembered at this year’s 
-~Homeless Memorial, five 


were ESN vendors. 


City Groups that provide Meals 


1. Bissell Centre 

10527-96 Street - 423-2285 

Monday to Thursday — 10:30 a.m. 

~ sandwiches 

Friday — 9:45 a.m. — sandwiches 

3. Inner City Pastoral Ministry 

at The Bissell Centre ~ 424-7652 

Snacks after Sunday Service 

- 12:00 to 1:00 

4, Christ Church 

12116-102 Avenue — 488-1118 

Every 3rd Saturday — 5:00 p.m. meal 

5. Herb Jamieson Centre 

10014 -10S5A Avenue ~ 429-3470 

For men not on assistance 

Monday to Friday 7:00 to 7:45 a.m. breakfast 

12:00 ~ 12:45 p.m. - lunch 

5:00 to 5:45 p.m. — supper 

Weekends 11:00 — 11:45 a.m. - breakfast 
4:00 — 4:45 p.m. — supper 

6. Hope Mission - 422-2018 

Daily 7:00 to 7:45 - breakfast 

Noon - hunch 

5:00 to %;45 - supper 

7. House of Refuge Mission 

10339-95 Street 

Daily - 8 p.m. - meal 


8. Marian Centre 
10536-98 Street - 424-3544 
Daily except Wednesdays 
12:00 to 12:45 p.m. meal 
Closed from the 27th of each month to the Ist 
8. The Mustard Seed 
10635-96 Street ~ 426-5600 
Monday to Friday — 7:00 to 8:00 p.m. supper 
Saturday — 5 p.m. — supper 
Zero tolerance of alcohol 
10, Operation Friendship 
9526-106 Avenue — 429-2626 
Monday to Friday - 9:00 a.m. = breakfast 
Monday to Sunday ~ 12 noon ~ lunch 

5:00 p.m. — supper 
For seniors over 55 only 
11. Red Road Healing Centre ~ 471-3220 
Friday — 12:00 to 1:00 p.m. — soup and bannock 
12. Salvation Army 
9620-101 Avenue— 429-4222 
Fridays — 7:30 a.m, to 8:00 a.m. — breakfast 
13. St Peter’s Evangelical Lutheran Church 
9606-110 Avenue — 426-1122 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 7:00 
a.mBreakfast 


14. St. Faith’s Anglican Church - 

parish hall 

11725-93 Street — 477-5931 

Thursday — 12:00 noon — soup 

Saturday — 8:30 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. —breakfast 
3rd Friday of the month - 7:00 p.m, - supper 
15. Emmaus Church 

5015- 144 Avenue — 275-1647 

Monday —- 4:45 to 6;00 p.m. — meal 

16. Women’s Emergency Accommodation 
Centre 

9611-101A Avenue - 423-5302 

Meals for women staying at the shelter, 

If not, bag lunch is given 

17. Edmonton Orthodox Reformed Church 
1161- 95 A Street - 479-1860 

Thursdays, 6:25 p.m. soup 

18. Robertson Wesley United Church 
10209-123 Street 482-1587 

Second Saturday of each month 

January to November, 5:00 p.m. meal 

19. Jasper Place Health and Weliness Centre 
15210 — Stoney Plain Road - 481-4001 
Mondays ~ 7:00 to 8:00 p.m. — meal 

20. One Accord Bible Fellowship Church 
10802 — 93 Street — 425-6310 

Saturdays, 10:00 to 1:00 p.m. meals 


Have you witnessed an act of violence against a homeless person, or been homeless, and a victim of violence? 
If so, please fill out the form below and return to Edmonton Street News, 9533-106A Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta, T5H 0S9 


Name of peron or persons involved (if known) 


Date Time 


Where did the incident occur 





What happened 


a 
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2009 International street newspaper conference 
in Norway 


For the 
past three 
= years, 
Edmonton 
Street News 
has been a 
member 
paper not 
only of the 
North 
American 
Street 
Newspaper 
Association 
i but also of 

the 
International Network of Street Papers that has 
member papers worldwide. To read stories 
from papers in other countries, go to street 
news service. ESN has occasionally published 
stories sent in by sister papers world wide, and 
we also submit stories to the website that have 
been published in other papers, for example, 
our stories on Edmonton’s Tent City were also 
published in several American paper. 

INSP also brings people together at an 
annual conference hosted by a different street 
newspaper each year. Last year the conference 
was held in Scotland, and this year it will be in 
Norway from May 13 to May 17. We have not 





currently editor/volunteer co-ordinator of Boyle 


Visit Edmonton Street News at our new web site, 
courtesy of Paula Kirman, at www.edmontonstreet- 
news.com. Kirman is a free lance writer and a musi- 
cian who has performed at many activist events. She is 


McCauley News. Prior to volunteering with ESN, 


been able to be represented at the conferences 
since the one in Montreal in 2006 due to the 
cost of air fare. That conference, former ESN 
Society board member Britney White paid for 
her own travel expenses to represent ESN at 
the Montreal conference. 

INSP does offer a limited number of schol- 
arships that pay for conference fees and accom- 
modation during the conference, but the cost of 
air fare is prohibitive. Unlike some of the larg- 
er agency based street papers, ESN, as an inde- 
pendent paper produced by a group of volun- 
teers, does not have a budget to cover travel 
expenses. We would like to be able to send a 
representative, so if you run a business and 
have accumulated more air miles than you 
need, consider donating some of those air miles 
towards the purchase of a round trip ticket to 
Norway for an ESN representative. As an alter- 
native, consider attending the conference your- 
self to represent ESN on the world stage. 

The face to face exchange of information at 
conferences is important in keeping the vision, 
and rekindling the enthusiasm of member 
papers because most of us work in relative iso- 
lation, staying connected via email. 

For more information on the conference, or 
to make a donation towards conference expens- 
es, contact Linda Dumont at 780-428-0805 or 
edmontonstreetnews@shawl.ca 


Paula Kirman joins Edmonton Street News team 


Kirman worked with Our Voice as assistant editor. 

About her interest in street newspapers, Kirman 
said, “A street newspaper is a concrete way for people 
who have been affected and marginalized by poverty 
and homelessness to have a voice and express them- 
selves, while being able to reach the larger community §@ 
with their stories. In turn, those who purchase and read 
street newspapers can learn not only about areas where 
advocacy is needed, but the faces and names that rep- 
resent these issues. Working with a street newspaper 
allows me to use my skills and abilities to help facili- 
tate a project that is both an excellent communication 
tool and a way to enable vendors to improve their 
lives.” 


‘Just keep breathing’ - The 
sick-making story ofa 
bruised mumm 
(Straatmagazine th 
Netherlands) — 





By Linda Dumont 
Viewpoint: 


From the justice files, 


The Taser debate continues, and the public is currently not being protected. The Taser is a dangerous instrument 
and now constitutes significant risk when encountered by any policeman whose definition of dangerous includes 
you. In the last few years in Edmonton we have seen homeless men on the street Tasered while not threatening with 
any weapons, or even acting in a threatening way. 

We have seen disabled people in wheel chairs Tasered with again no realistic cause or instigation, and the list 
continues, sleeping people, old people, mothers, pregnant women, students who act minimally naughty or rowdy. 

I have seen the police called to a home where my friend, who was a nurse, was the victim. She had called the 
Edmonton police because her husband was being violent towards her and threatening her daughter. She told this to 
the police but because she was crying when they came, they Tasered her instead rather than deal with an emotional 
woman. Wow. 5 

This is too much, as we can see, with the Polish immigrant who was cruelly Tasered while not even being able to 
complain (he did not speak English) and had been without food and water in a foreign country for a long time. He 
obviously was suffering greatly and his mother will never get over the harm, the hurt, the horror and the lack of 
compassion and humanity towards someone who was merely confused and lost in a country not his own. 

If police are continued to be allowed to use Tasers, there should be a Taser Review Committee to which people 
can submit complaints. No officer should be issued a Taser without visible written proof that she or he is certified in 
CPR ACLS and or PCLS as they are dealing with the lives of people. 





By C. Smith 
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2009 Memorial for people who have died because of homelessness 


As more than 200 people gathered on a 
bitter cold Saturday afternoon in the January 
depth of winter for the annual memorial 
service for people who have died from home- 
lessneas, I did the math in my head—even 
using the most cautious approach to 
avoid any charges of sensationalizing the 
issue, Edmonton Coalition on Housing and 
Homelessness (EOOHH) has identified mors 
than 160 people over the past four year no 
longer with us, where homelessness or bad 
housing 1s a major factor in the deaths. 

As Rick Chapman from Inner City 
Pastoral Ministry reminded listenera, cach 
of these people is a son, daughter, father, 
sister, lover or fiend to others sitting in the 
TOOL, 

They were cach people and their lives 
were cut off too soon because cur wealthy 
nation and city choosrs mot to ensure there 
is & home for everyone. We know from 
research published late in 2008 that the life 
expectancy of people in the poorest neigh- 
bourhoods of Edmonton is years shorter than 
fer those in the wealthy suburbs. 

One of the speakers talked about the 
reaponsibility cach person has for mak- 
ing choices that will mot lead to them being 
homeless. Without denying that aspect of 
things, | thought as 1 sat quiethy listening 
to the harp music and watching the drift- 


ing sweet grass smoke that there is another 
ugly side to this story too. Over the past 15 
years governments have saved billions of dol- 
lara that should have been spent on building 
affordable and apecial needs housing for poor 
people, instead giving tax breaks to wealthy 
people and building freeways and fancy office 
buildings, and, worst of all, sending young 
Canadiana off to die in Afghanistan. 

That money would have build tena of 
thousands of units of every sort of hous- 
ing, so that na matter what challenges your 
personal choices might have created in your 
life you'd at least have the safety and health 
and cignity of a littie place to call home. 
That's what's hard to forgive as [ sit saying 
quiet prayers as cach of the 47 candles for 
this year are hit by a slow moving line of fam- 
ily and friends—that these people have been 
robbed of years of life, ime to enjoy commu- 
nity and contnbute and share with the rest 
of us, because a bunch of political leaders 
are more interested in keeping selfish voters 
happy by not spending money on “handouts” 
to the poor than in respecting struggling 
human beings in a practical loving way. 

Gary Muatus, a spintual counselor at 
Boyle Street Community Services, where the 
memonal was beld, reminded people that 
every person has in her or himself the Sparit 
fire of good and it is when we respect that 
then itis possible for a small spark to be 
tundied into a warm flame. That's what is 
missing now, as we have all sorts of impor- 
tant community leaders working on yet mare 
alick reports about how bo end homeless- 
ness. All the research just puts off the obvi- 
ous action that would almost certainly mean 
fewer people died tea soon cach year—spend 
the money to get housing built. 

Keith Harding, president of ECOHH, the 
organization that spensora the memorial, told 
those attending that there are now estimates 
being used that by 2018 we might have 6500 
homeless people in Edmonton. [t makes me 
furious to remember the anger back in 1999 
when the frat count of homelesa people micn- 
tified about 900 people on an average day 
and how blasé everyone had become by the 
time the 2008 count came out and identified 
nearty 3100 people on an average day. And 
now to hear the experts are calmly prepar- 
ing for more than twice that in a few more 
years.... How can we have this on the one 
hand and yet a plan acheduled for release on 
January 29 that will apparently tell us how 
homelesanese will be ended here in 10 years? 

The 47 flickering candles in a pyra- 

mid at the front of the room as the service 
ended made a dramatic phote for journal- 
sank 





Stephanie Burlie singing 
(John Acheson in the background) 


ists gathered around with cameras snapping 
and whirring. But | stood to leave think- 
ing about the words of host Jahn Acheson 
that each year he hopes he wall mot have to 
do this service again because the problem 
will be solved. There ts comfort to think, as 
Stephanie Burlic sang so powerlully, that at 
least these people who had difficult lives here 
have now been able to lay down ther heavy 
burdens and are gathered inte the arms af 
the Creator, at home in a new way, But there 
is alec a challenging call to each af us to not 
just remember those gone but to comm»;it to 
do what we can to ensure this misery docs 
not continue. - 

The memorial is presented each year 
by ECOHH, under the guidance of Lorette 
Garrick fram George Spacdy Centre. The first 
event commemorated the lives of 32 people 
who had died in 2005 and the numbers have 
grown each year. ECOHH has four obpectives 
for the event: time to gneve and remember 
individual people who have died as a result 
of not having a proper home, community 
sharing to support those without adequate 
housing, raising awareness of the extent of 
homelessness in Edmonton and its terrible 
consequences, and a time to celebrate life 
and the power of hope. 

Jim Gurnett 
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oe Bppomitnent 
e.: ear fater i in life I would 
ee ponents. that I was quite a dis- 
appointment to my parents. For some rea- 
they | believed very strongly that their 
’s- good looks reflected back on them. 
much afraid that I was a continual 
ibarrassment to my mama. 
gigk was very proud when Mama accepted 
ition of Tawny Owl for the Brownies 
b longed to. She was given the job of test- 
t all my schoolmates for their badges. 
Girl after girl would come to our house to 
be tested by Mama and pass with glowing 
colours. The rest of the day I would listen 
to her derogatory counsel on how smart the 
girls were compared to me. As she would 
often say to me, “Sherry why can’t you be 
more like them. It’s so embarrassing where 
rm . Tawny Owl and my own daughter can’t 
do: anything.” 
| would hang my head in shame wishing 
I could learn the compass or understood left 
from right or skip. Poor mama what a miser- 
able excuse of a daughter she had. How did 
she ever put up with me? Much later I would 
come to realize that I probably had a learn- 
ing. disability, possibly because Mama loved 
a nice cool Ten Penny Ale when she was 
pregnant. Back then people didn’t have the 
knowledge or understanding of the effects 
of alcohol and smoking on the fetus. There 
are quite a few of us that can’t tell left from 
right. Why just the other day my sister and 
I were laughing she said, "Do you suppose we 
yt that ec alcohol syndrome from Mama’s 
ft pees 
Uafortaately I was the only one of all 
my siblings whose hair had escaped the cov- 
eted platinum blondness they so admired. 
Mama colourfully | called my hair shit brindle 
oh what was she ever to do with that 
cowlick. She herself was always proud to 
tell us of the beautiful blonde hair she had. 
to the age of fourteen. Unintentionally my 
grandmother spilled the beans one day, 
when she told how she just put a wee drop 
of peroxide in the rinse water. Mama being 
unaware of grandmother’s beauty secret 
began to wash her own hair. Probably that 
was the explanation for her dark brown hair. 








out of the window was a little girl with 1 


Mama’s Chickens 


On the other hand my hair seemed to be 
the bane of her existence as she constantly 
permed, curled, cut or tried to ornament it to 
any state of beauty. However she was never 
rewarded in her efforts to tame the Plain 
Jane brown locks into something much finer 
like my sisters' hair. Unfortunately my nose 
was somewhat pug, and was also disrespect- 
ful enough to get a ring across it in summer. 
Oh my, why couldn’t I have been born with 
the beautiful hair and a nice straight nose? 

My poor little heart would shrivel up 
inside when I heard my parents discuss- 
ing why my nose had to be so wide, as they 
talked to themselves in front of us. It made 
me so sad. How was I to get by with such 


_inferior looks? Later I acquire the knowl- 


edge that my Mama was complex as well as 
caring. Some of the things she did or said, 
intentional or not, left a lot of self-doubt as 
to our worthiness as her children for her love 
was a many-faceted thing. 

Being short and dumpy with a last name 
like Fryer sure didn’t help on the school 
grounds, because children can be very cruel 
and just like shark always are drawn to ~ 
woundedness. Circling getting closer with 
blood in their nostrils they called out, “Hey 
pig nose, hey you, Fryer Tuck, hey fatty.” 
How I hated those names! Someday I we 
have a different name and no one wou! 


call me Fryer Tuck ao roe, 
<q 


get a new name. y 

Throughout. y one solace was my~. 
very best frie the entire world, Sharon 
Shaw. At the age of eight my Father moved 
us from the barracks into a wee cottage 
down a dir mie in a small village called 
Lower Sac To me it was the closest _ 
thing to heaven 1h 
lakes, streams, 




















explore. I turned down a grassy hill until T 
came to a small two-storey house. Hanging 


brown hair. She was full of curiosity. _ 
“Who are you?" she cried out. "My name 

is Sharon” > *h* 

I answered back shyly. ae4 my on 


< + Ge * 


too. os ” 


“Wait a minute I'll be right down.” and — 






down she came. re) 
From then on we were inseparable. ie 
because she was an explorer just like ‘me. 
that summer she introduced me to the won -— 
der of the world we lived in with the berries 
and all the wild things we could eat where 
the river and streams were. School was the 
one obstacle to our adventures. It seemed 
like such a waste of time when there were 
lakes waiting for us to swim in them, and — 
camps made of cardboard and twigs that 3 
surprisingly fell apart on us in the mid 
the night. Yes, Sharon made life paral 
As she often say’s today, proudly, “I got Bae 
first bath at your house”, because they ¢ 
have indoor plumbing yet She would then 
add “And I taught you how to use the soft 
pages of the Eaton’s catalogue in the dou 
seater outhouses. . 
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and no on 
one anothe 
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evening when he) as 
“ is ee tailed er 
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privileges witk 



















overflow ois rapture a 
pleasedhim. 


All For the Love of God — The Adventures of a Sg ea pase 


Chapter Seven 

In writing this autobiography, I have chosen to 
write both something that recently happened 
and earlier experiences in each issue. 

By Pedro Schultz 


In writing my biography, I just try to 
write things that could bring glory to God 
as I relate some of the things I’ve seen God 
doing. I also want to make it easier for people 
to have empathy for those less fortunate 
than they are. 

Many comments people have made about 
the people in the inner city, who are like 
family to me, have hurt me deeply. I’ve heard 
people say that anyone who really tries can 
get off the street or can find a place to live. 
They fail to see the many barriers they face 
— beginning with mental and physical dis- 
abilities, addictions, poverty, lack of skills, 
no credit rating, no rental history. 

I'm so thankful to God for his overwhelm- 
ing blessings to me. I know I certainty don't 
deserve them. My blessings include: 1. 
Jesus as my best friend who is always pres- 
ent and loves me perfectly, 2. A mother, a 
sister with family, and a brother with family 
who all love God, most of them quite involved 
in a good churches, 3. Two wonderful church 
families: the First Nations Alliance Church 
with our wonderful leader, Pastor Nelson, and 
Pastor Alan and the Hope Mission 
Community Church, as well as a wonderful 
worship team, 4. A good home 5, Many won- 
derful friends and acquaintances 6. A good 
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camera and many wonderful people I pray 
for, and want in heaven with me, 7.A com- 
puter 8.An abundance of food, clothing, 
books etc., which over 70% of the world don't 
have. 

God blessed me with Bibles and 
good books, health, and so much more. 

I feel so happy living here at what I call 
McDonald Hotel # 1, next to the Boyle Street 
Community Centre, which is open 7 am to 

9 p.m., offering many services, which will be 
reported on at another time. 

I'm thankful for the many services offered 
by the Hope Mission. This also will be cov- 
ered in a separate article soon. I'm quite 
concerned about shelter for those who have 
had something to drink because the George 
Spady Center is often full and often the 
Detox behind the Hope Mission as well, so 
there is a danger of people freezing to death. 
I know some people don't care much about 
addicts, but they could be someone you 
know and love. These people are precious 
to God, and I love them, too. I am grateful to 
have had better examples, and people who 
really loved me. 

My parents have never had an addic- 
tion, showed me very much love, and fair 
discipline. They took me to Sunday School 
and taught me about God by word and deed. 


Every morning mum read to us from the Bible, 


taught us to pray, and songs about God. As 
part of supper we had spiritual food in the 
same way. 

Many have asked me about my court 


case. I just read Psalm 51, where King David 
not only confesses his sins of adultery 

and murder, but repented of them as well, feel- 
ing deep remorse for what he had done. 

I realize that it was the grace of God that 
prevented my accident not ending in crip- 
pling Constable Stang, or even causing his 
death. The first thing I did when I real- 
ized I had done something that hurt God and 
someone else, was to do what I had learned 
from the Bible, had learned from my parents, 
and had been telling others to do when we've 
sinned: I confessed my sin, realizing how 
much I had hurt God, a peace officer, and 
even myself. The Bible verse in 1 John 1: 
9, which God has often used to help me and 
others, says "...if we confess our sins to Him, 
He can be depended on to forgive us our sins 
and cleanse us from every wrong. (And it 

is perfectly proper for God to do this for us 
because Christ died to wash away our sins) 
quoted here from the Living Bible. 


5en 
Henderson 


Councillor, Ward 4 


Please Contact Me 

on Civic Tesues 
ben.henderson@edmonton.ca 
Phone 496-8146 | Fax 496-8113 





Chapter 7 - Our first home 
By Lauren Petersen 

We moved into a housekeeping room on 
the second floor of an older house down- 
town - just one room with a single bed, a 
small fridge, a hot plate, a table and chair, 
and a dresser. There was a shared bath- 
room across the hallway. Mom had rented 
it for herself, and already paid for the first 
month’s rent, but when Sharon was offered 
my position in the village, she decided to 
stay at the farm for another year. When Gay 
and I unpacked our things, the towels and 
tea towels as well as my clothes were spotted 
with black mildew, and my moosehide jacket, 
specially sewn for me while I was teaching 
up north, was green with mold. Everything 
had been hastily packed while still damp, a 
week before. The car I had inherited from my 
father had to be written off, so we parked it 
at the farm. 

Alone with Gay in that single room, I 
found it hard to even form a thought. He 
wanted me constantly at his side, even when 
he went to the bathroom to do his job. He 
insisted that I stand in front of him so he 
could grasp me around the legs and burrow 
his head against my body while he grunted 
and pushed and the odor of feces rose up 
around him. He even made jokes about it, 
calling them “little golden curls”. 

The second morning, Gay said we had to 
go out looking for jobs. We had a telephone 

‘put in, and he bought a paper in which he 
circled jobs, then went out to start applying. 
I just walked over to the school board office, 
filled out an application, then went back to 
the room. I was there, reveling in my brief 
time alone, when he burst into the room, his 
face twisted with rage, shook me forcefully 
and bellowed, “What are you doing here? 
You’re supposed to be looking for a job.” I 
told him I had put in applications and had to 
wait for an offer. That made him even angri- 
er. He didn’t even go out looking for employ- 
ment again, just stayed at home. 

We ate a kind of slop he put together, 
beginning with cooked rice to which he 
added some ingredient each day; a can of 
soup, a tin of peas, etc. We spent hours in 
the narrow bed in our layers of chiffon. Two 
days later, a call came for me. “We have a 
position for you teaching a Grade One and 
Two class.” I went to fill out papers at the 
school board office. 

Gay was livid with jealousy, and began 
calling me down and shoving me around. 
Terrified, I ran from him, down the flight of 
stairs and hit the plate glass door at the bot- 
tom with my hand. The glass shattered out- 
ward, but I didn’t stop. Gay was right behind 
me, and caught up with me on the other side 
of the street. There he put on a great show 
of affection, hugging and speaking soothing 
words. We returned to our room. 

Once I started working, I felt like I was 
living a double life - one as a professional 
doing my job, the other as a prisoner with 
Gay. I had only three outfits left to wear for 


Man of Christ Abased 


teaching: a gray jumper Sharon gave me; a 
gray dress, the same one Sharon borrowed 
for Dad’s funeral; and a blue skirt and vest 
that Annette sent along with a set of towels 
for the wedding gift that arrived after we left 
for the north. 

The school was way out on the north east 
end of Edmonton and I had to travel for an 
hour and a half by bus to get there. I was 
up extra early as I had to drag myself from 
Gay's grasping hands to go to work, leaving 
house by 7:30 for the long bus ride. I was 
half-blind, and found the school so confus- 
ing with all those rooms that I stayed near 
my classroom and the staff room. I worked 
straight through recess and noon hours so 
I wouldn’t have to stay after school or take 
homework, as Guy was quite capable of 
destroying anything I brought home, and 
he demanded my undivided attention. Gay 
was always in a vile mood when I arrived 
around 5:30 p.m. He regaled me accusations 
— “Youre flirting with the principal. You’re 
flirting with the bus driver.... Why are you 
so late?” He went through my purse and my 
pockets searching for evidence of my affairs. 
It was laughable. I was so exhausted from 
being up so early, then servicing Gay’s needs 
until late at night, that all I wanted was time 
alone to sleep. Those never ending back rubs 
and nut rubs even after he was sexually sat- 
isfied could last far into the night. I often fell 
into a doze, exhausted, but as soon as my 
fingers stopped moving, he snarled, “don’t 
stop. Keep on rubbing.” No, I definitely had 
no interest in the principal, whom I could 
barely see anyway, or anyone else! 

Gay had another need that took hours — 
he had acne on his back, and would demand 
I stand behind his chair, popping those pim- 
ples, all the while feeling slightly sickened. 

Gay continued to control the money, 
going to the bank teller with me, then taking 
all of the money. He very grudgingly doled 
out money for my bus fare on a daily basis, 
but was not a good manager of money, so 
the last week of the month, I often had to 
borrow money from one of my co-workers. 
This was embarrassing because I hardly 
knew them. I saw them only at staff meet- 
ings and when I infrequently walked into the 
staff room for a cup of coffee. With my degree 
of visual impairment, it was difficult to even 
recognize people unless they spoke. 

Gay bought the food, mostly canned 
stuff, and always had a hand in cooking. He 
was very particular about how meals were 
eaten. When I ate with a knife and a fork 
as I had been taught as a child, he snarled, 
“Don’t play with your food -it’s a sin to play 
with food.” Food was to be eaten quickly, 
without comment, not to be enjoyed. 

He fancied himself a good cook. When 
he bought steaks for supper, he cooked the 
steak, leaving it rare, which I found disgust- 
ing, the blood oozing red on the plate when it 
was cut. When he served it, Gay carefully cut 
off all of the fat and gristle and placed them 
on one plate, while the rest of the meat was 


put on another plate for him. 

“Here,” he said, handing me the fat and 
gristle, “I saved you the best part.” 

I thanked him, and ate without further 
comment, but I thought, “Does he really 
think I believe him?” 

When we ate sandwiches, he liked to feed 
me. He would hold out the sandwich say- 
ing, “Have a bite,” I dared not refuse. When 
I opened my mouth he would smash the 
sandwich into my face, laughing. Even after 
he had done this a few times, I obediently 
took a bite when asked. To refuse was too 
dangerous, for then he would grab me by the 
hair, holding my head with one hand while 
he mashed the food into my face with the 
other. 

He still said, “I love you.” I dutifully par- 
roted the words, “I love you, too.” although I 
no longer knew what love meant. For me it 
had become a responsibility — I was his wife, 
and love was the duty of a wife. I no longer 
had a clear idea of what love was supposed 
to be. 

When we went out in public, Gay still put 
on a great show of affection, acting as he had 
before our wedding. We went to the Church 
of Christ Victorious; he took my hand dur- 
ing the service, and kissed and hugged me 
with open displays of affection. He continued 
to be the model Christian in public. Martha 
Hagledge even commented on how power- 
ful he was in prayer. He told everyone the 
things he was doing for me, and if he bought 
me anything with the money I earned, when 
someone commented on it, I would have to 
dutifully say, “Gay gave it to me.” so they 
would all know what a generous husband he 
was. 

His show of affection ended the instant 
we were alone. Then he turned on me with 
accusatory words — “Why didn’t you tell 
Sister Hagledge I bought you that dress (the 
red silk one)” or “You looked foolish talk- 
ing too much.” Or he would mock the way I 
looked when I prayed, acting out in carica- 
ture the way I held my hands and the way 
I sat. He hated it when people talked to me 
more than to him, or showed an interest in 
what I was saying, so I learned to keep silent 
unless I was asked a direct question when 
we were out together. 

He, however, spoke volumes, giving 
people advice that, if they actually followed, 
would prove disastrous, showing himself to 
be kind, well meaning, helpful, and I am sure 
people even saw him as noble in his care for 
such a morose and mousey wife. 

People often asked me if I was feeling 
well because of the huge dark circles around 
my eyes and the pallor of my skin. I had lost 
weight, too. 

Within the first year of our marriage, we 
moved three more times, and each time Guy 
had a reason for moving. Our next home was 
a furnished one-bedroom suite in the base- 
ment of a house owned by an elderly Italian 
couple. It even had a television set. 


Pedro Schultz pleads guilty to dangerous driving 





On the advice of his lawyer street Pastor 
Pedro Schultz chose not to stand trial before 
a judge and jury on four charges resulting 
from a May 21 incident at the vacant lot 
which later became the site of Edmonton’s 
tent city. He was charged with dangerous 
driving, using his car as a weapon, assault 
on a police officer, and obstruction of a police 
officer in the execution of his duty. Instead, 
Schultz chose to plead guilty January 12 toa 
lesser charge of dangerous driving. 

The incident occurred when Schultz 
responded to a call for his help from the 
squatters who were being evicted from the 
vacant lot. Crown prosecutor Lawrence Van 
Dyke told court that Edmonton Police Service 
Constable James Stang had responded to 
the Bissell Centre area about 5:45 p.m. after 


police received an anonymous complaint 
about people living in tents. 

Court heard Stang parked his paddy- 
wagon and used a bullhorn to advise people 
they needed to pack up and move and was 
“bombarded by insults and obscenities.” 

Stang again asked people to leave the 
area, but was getting no co-operation and 
the situation began escalating so he and his 
partner began dealing with individuals. 

Meanwhile, one of the squatters phoned 
Schultz, as he had earlier requested, and he 
drove up in his 1992 Ford Taurus. 

Van Dyke told court Schultz drove 
through the grassy field up to the paddy- 
wagon and then struck Stang from behind, 
hitting him in the leg with the front bumper. 


Continued on page 6 
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Globetrotting 
finance 
minister 
seeking 
solutions in 
Norway 


Allan Sheppard 


Allan Sheppard is a freelance writer and edi- 

tor, and a volunteer writer for Edmonton Street 
News. As a pensioner, he finds himself from time 
to time on the edge of poverty and homelessness. 
As a self-appointed community elder, he thinks 
and worries about the needs of children, youth, 
parents and others who face lives of poverty and 
inadequate education in the midst of unprecedent- 
ed wealth. 


Alberta’s finance minister, Iris Evans, did 
a bit of globetrotting last month. According 
to a story in the Edmonton Journal (Finance 
minister seeks Norway’s advice on saving oil 
wealth | $35,000 trip meant to unlock secret 
of European country’s $300B rainy-day 
fund, January 5, 2009) she was to travel to 
Norway, the Netherlands and Ireland between 
January 5 and 13. According to Evans’s 
Alberta Finance spokesperson, Robyn 
Cochrane, the minister’s goal was to learn 
how to save more by “focus(ing) on how dif- 
ferent countries approach savings and pen- 
sion plans.” 

Was it a coincidence that Minister Evans 
was also to “promote Alberta’s best practices 
in the energy sector along the way”? 

What a waste. 

Let me be clear: I don’t object to the 
minister’s spending $35,000 to visit coun- 
tries that might have something to teach her 
(and us) about saving and spending money. 
Government ministers and MLAs should 
travel now and then. Travel can (and we 
must hope that, in this case, it did) open 
one’s mind and broaden one’s political and 
intellectual horizons. Just as it remains the 
only significant Norway-rat free jurisdiction 
in the world, Albertans and their politicians 
tend to rally at our borders to defend our 
province against new and creative ideas. You 
sometimes have to go beyond our borders to 
see how the real world lives and works. 

What I object to is the notion that 
Minister Evans has to travel anywhere 
to learn what she needs to know about 
Norway’s finances, especially when it seems 
she doesn’t have a clue about the things she 
needs to know and the questions she should 
ask. 

Does she really believe, or expect us to 
believe, for instance, that the way our gov- 
ernment handles pensions has anything 
remotely to do with its inability to save ener- 
gy-sector revenues? 

And does she really believe, or expect us 
to believe, that our government approaches 
savings has anything significant to do with 
our inability to save. 

Surely not. 

The answer is simpler (though much 
more complicated politically) than that. It 
took me less than an hour on the internet to 
come up with information that I believe is far 
more relevant to the question of why Alberta 
cannot save its energy revenue as effectively 
as Norway. Norway does not (I infer from my 
casual research) use its energy revenue for 
basic infrastructure and everyday operations; 
Alberta does. 

In spite of its abundant energy revenue, 
Norway seems to have one of the toughest 
tax regimes in the world. If you don’t believe 
me, enter the following search terms into 


Continued from page 5 

The officer was propelled onto the hood 
of the car and then pitched forward onto the 
ground. The car was stopped by a tree that 
it struck and bent onto one of the tents. 

When police arrested Schultz, the first 
words out of his mouth were “what are your 
grounds for removing these people from 
Crown land,” said Van Dyke, adding Schultz 
later apologized after learning he had struck 





your internet search engine: Norway income 
tax, Norway sales tax, and Norway business 
tax. You will discover some interesting facts. 
1.Norwegians pay a value-added sales 
tax of 25 per cent (repeat: 25 per cent!) with 
some reductions and exceptions for food, per- 
sonal transportation, and cultural products 
and events—http:/ /en.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 
Taxation_in_the_European_Union. 

Albertans do not pay any provincial sales 
tax at all; the GST is federal. 

2.Norway’s basic income tax rate is 28%; 
Alberta’s flat tax rate is 15 per cent, with a 
variety of credits and deductions—http: / / 
en.allexperts.com/q/Norway-151/2008/7/ 
question-jobs-salary-norway-1.htm 

3.Norway stands 86th out of 178 nations 
in World Bank rankings of total business 
tax rate (http: //www.doingbusiness.org/ 
documents/Paying Taxes_2008.pdf, p. 48); 
Canada stands 99th (p. 47). Only countries 
are included in the rankings, but it is safe 
to assume, I think, that Alberta would stand 
lower than Canada, if it were ranked sepa- 
rately. We are business-friendly here. 

I realize that by comparing tax regimes 
in this way, I am focusing on things that are 
not strictly comparable. Canada has three 
levels of taxation—federal, provincial, and 
municipally; Norway has only two—national 
and municipal. Albertans pay more in federal 
taxes than they receive in federal services, 
due in part to federal equalization payments 
to “have-not” provinces, financed substantial- 
ly by taxes from Alberta (which is not neces- 
sarily a bad thing, if one takes a long view). 

But there is no denying or fudging one 
glaring fact: Alberta collects no sales tax, 
while Norway collects a lot. If we set aside 
the 5 per cent federal GST we pay in Alberta, 
Alberta still has nearly 20 per cent of sales 
tax room (allowing for the fact that some 
transactions in Norway involve reduced or no 
tax). 

And there is no denying or fudging the 
fact, as I see it, that if Alberta were to col- 
lect a significant sales or value-added tax 
and use that revenue to pay for day-to-day 
operations and basic infrastructure it would 
be able to save substantially more energy 
revenue. : 

The advantage to paying normal operat- 
ing and capital expenses from tax revenues 
is that our government would remain a 
going concern regardless of fluctuations in 
the market prices of resources that are, in 
Alberta’s case, the main alternative source of 
government revenue. The problem with rely- 
ing on energy and other resource revenues 
for significant portions of normal operating 
and capital expenses is that the govern- 
ment that adopts such a strategy can, and 
(as we know all too well) has been subject to 
wild swings in the prices of resources. When 
prices are low government has no choice but 
to curtail spending, often including objec- 
tively necessary spending on infrastructure 
and long-term investment (education or low- 
cost housing come to mind). When prices are 
high, government finds it just as hard not to 
spend extravagantly and carelessly, in part 
to make up for things it didn’t do (but could 
have, should have, done) when prices were 
low. 

Surely it is only sensible to operate as 
a going concern using enlightened taxation 
policies and instruments that are common in 
virtually every advanced industrial jurisdic- 
tion in the world. We could then use unpre- 
dictable and unreliable resource revenues 
to nurture and grow a “rainy-day fund” for 
times when the global economy and other 
contingent factors lead to shortfalls in rev- 
enues from the taxation. That is, when an 
inevitable (in the long term) rainy day comes 
around. That, I believe, is what basic infor- 


Schultz had intended to pull up beside the 
paddy-wagon, but couldn’t stop on the slip- 
pery grass, and said the street pastor has no 
recollection of hitting either the officer or the 
tree. The grass was dry that day. 

Stang suffered a stiff lower back and 
scrapes and bruises on his leg and arm, and 
was treated with physio-therapy. 

Prior to the incident, Schultz had encour- 


mation available on the internet tells us 
Norway does. 

There are really only two important ques- 
tions that Minister Evans should have asked 
in Norway: What percentage of corporate 
energy revenues do you collect as fees and 
royalties? and What percentage of energy 
income do you use for everyday operations 
and capital investment? I’m willing to bet a 
substantial portion of my next month’s (all 
too modest) income that the answer to the 
first question is “much more than Alberta 
charges” and the answer to the second ques- 
tion is “much less than Alberta uses.” 

I will also be the remaining half of 
next month’s income that neither question 
was on Minister Evans’s short list for the 
Norwegians. The idea of having a sales tax or 
value-added tax as an alternative to royalties 
and other resource revenues in Alberta is, 
after all, inconceivable to any major political 
party in our province. 

Too bad. 

Look at it this way. 

According to one of my sources cited 
above (http:/ /en.allexperts.com/q/Norway- 
151/2008/7/question-jobs-salary-norway- 
1.htm), the list of services Norwegians receive 
for their taxes (including their seemingly 
exorbitant value-added sales tax “includes 
free hospitals, pensions, free schools, free 
universities, a publicly funded sick insurance 
with no limits (if you do get sick and are 
unable to work anymore you will get a rea- 
sonable compensation the rest of your life.), 
a VERY good maternity leave system (one 
year paid leave when you get a child to be 
shared by the parents.) and other stuff.” That 
list and other benefits and amenities will 
probably earn Norway the world’s top rank- 
ing according to the United Nations Human 
Development Index for 2008. (It was second 
to Iceland in 2006, the last year the index 
was published, but the recent global econom- 
ic collapse has been hard on Iceland.) 

If you detect a flaw in my analysis regard- 
ing the Human Development Index (HDI), you 
may have a point. But the ground you stand 
on is, well, shaky. Canada ranked third in 
HDI, just behind Norway, with a rating of 
0.967 to Norway’s 0.968. Given that Alberta’s 
standard of living is by far the highest in 
Canada, one could argue that Alberta, if 
rated separately as a country, would outrank 
Norway. 

But that simply begs the real question: 
which strategy—paying for essential govern- 
ment services substantially through taxes or 
through resource revenues—is mores sus- 
tainable? 

In other words, what will happen when 
the price of oil and gas fall through the floor 
(as they seem to have done as we speak) or 
the oil and gas eventually run out (as they 
must)? My guess is that Norway will muddle 
through, probably with a bit of help, now and 
then, from its rainy-day fund. As for Alberta, 
you will already know, if you have been pay- 
ing attention, that Premier Stelmach has 
already been making public noises about 
cutting government spending. 

Will we ever have a sales tax in Alberta? 
Not in my lifetime, I am sure. 

But it’s something we can and should 
start talking about now. 

While there is still time. 

(One more thing: I know that many peo- 
ple of good will on the left dislike sales taxes, 
because they place a greater burden on the 
poor than the rich. That’s true, but the fed- 
eral government found a way to address that 
problem through quarterly GST rebates.) 


interfere but to help the police with the 
orderly disbursement of the people. 

In the months since the incident, Schultz 
has been restricted from driving a motor 
vehicle and from going within three blocks of 
the Bissell Centre as a condition of bail. 

Schultz will be sentenced on April 14. He 
said he expects to get sentenced to commu- 
nity service 


Stang. He said he does not remember say- aged homeless people to camp out at city hall By Linda Dumon 
ing anything, except offering an apology, “I’m __ to protest the spring closure of winter shel- 
sorry. I did not intend to hit anyone.” ters. 

Defense lawyer Steve Fix told court Schultz said his intention was not to 
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Don’t just read this newspaper, if it’s cold out: Wear it 


Steve Mykolyn, Taxi Canada's executive 
creative director came up with the idea for 
the 15 Below jacket, which has pockets for 
crumpled newspaper to be used as insula- 
tion in cold weather. He is shown wearing 
the stylish garment with Lida Biday, who 
designed the jacket for Taxi Canada. Free 
15 Below jackets are available in Edmonton 
from the Salvation Army's Community and 
Family Services. Call (780) 424-9222 to find 
out how to qualify and reserve a jacket. 
Photo: Michael Kohn 





What do you do when the weather turns 
cold and you don’t have a warm place to 
hang out or sleep? 

If you are streetwise, you collect some 
newspapers and stuff them under your cloth- 
ing. 

The oversupply of free newspapers on the 
streets these days makes the collecting part 
easy. An advertising agency in Toronto has 
come with a way to make the stuffing part 
easy, as well. 

Street people have long known that news- 
papers make good insulation in an emergen- 
cy. You can use folded newspaper as insoles 
in your shoes. You can wrap sheets of news- 
paper around your socks for an extra layer of 
insulation. And you can stuff layers of news- 
paper around your legs and arms and pack 
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them under a shirt or sweater to protect your 
torso. It’s not an ideal solution to challenges 
of cold weather, but it’s practical. It can be 
awkward, but it works. 

Street people aren’t the only ones who 
take advantage of the insulating properties of 
the cellulose in newspaper. During the Tour 
de France, bicycle racers have been known 
to tuck sheets of newspaper under their jer- 
seys during bone-chilling descents from high 
mountain passes. It was this use, according 
to stories in the Toronto Star and New York 
Times, hat inspired Steve Mykolyn, executive 
creative director at Toronto Advertising agen- 
cy Taxi Canada to create a jacket that would 
make it easy and convenient to use newspa- 
per for body insulation in cold weather. 

As reported in the Toronto Star and the 
Times, Mykolyn came up with the idea after 
Taxi Canada’s senior management asked for 
suggestions to mark the agency’s fifteenth 
anniversary, in 2007. A remark by his 17- 
year old son about the plight of homeless 
people living in the downtown Toronto area 
where his family has a home led Mykolyn to 
approach designer Lida Baday and ask her 
to develop a jacket with interior pockets that 
could hold crumpled newspapers. 

Baday’s design is simple, yet flexible. It 
contains a long pocket in each sleeve and 
multiple pockets in the body. Users can stuff 
the pockets with variable amounts of news- 
paper depending on the temperature. The 
jacket has a hood that folds into the collar. 

Without newspaper, the jacket can be 
worn as a waterproof shell. It has straps and 
can be folded into one of its pockets to carry 
as a backpack or use as a cushion or pillow. 
Mykolyn is reported to have tested the design 
by wearing it comfortably in a frozen-meat 
locker for eight hours. 

The jacket is called 15 Below. The name 
recognizes Taxi Advertising’s fifteenth anni- 
versary and Environment Canada’s practice 
of issuing cold-weather warnings when the 
temperature drops to minus 15C. 

Taxi Advertising produced 3,000 of the 
jackets using money it would have spent for 
staff Christmas gifts (with staff support) and 
gave them to the Salvation Army, which dis- 
tributed them across Canada. 

700 jackets for Edmonton and northern 
Alberta 

Major Ken Percy says Edmonton’s 
Salvation Army received 700 to 750 jack- 
ets this winter. Percy is public relations 
director for the Salvation Army in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Northwest Territories. 

“We sent some to Fort McMurray and 
Grande Prairie and distributed more through 
four locations downtown,” Percy adds. “We 
still have about 200 left in Edmonton.” 
At the end of January 15 Below jack- 
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PUBLIC MONEY MUST BE SPENT RESPONSIBLY 


The automotive industry, specifically the three large North 
American companies, Ford, Chrysler and General Motors, 
is facing problems and looking for government support 


American legislators rejected the first auto company aid 
package sent to Congress by the White House. Canadian 
government officials had discussion with the Canadian sub- 
sidiaries, but were waiting first to see what was going to 
happen in the US. Providing assistance to Canadian 
branches of American companies does not work if the par- 
ent company is going to be insolvent. 


There is no serious argument about the need to help a 
troubled industry that employs so many. Were those three 
automakers to go under the estimated immediate job loss 
nationally is 323,100. There would be a further 258,900 
jobs lost in the following five years. With that many jobs at 
stake governments have a duty to provide assistance if 
possible. But that assistance can only be provided if the 
automakers have learned from their past mistakes and will 
not repeat them. There is no point in helping an organiza- 
tion that will be in trouble again in a few years 


One maior concern is the retirement allowance provided by 
companies such as General Motors. Workers deserve to 
receive the pensions they have earned and paid into. It is 
quite another thing for a money-losing company to grant 
retiring workers a “gift’ of cash of between $75,000 and 
$125,000 and a $35,000 vehicle. If the average retirement 
bonus is $100,000 plus vehicle and 1,000 workers were to 
retire each year, then that adds up to $135 million annually 
A company that can give away that kind of money shouldn't 
need to look to government for assistance. 


| think automakers should end retirement bonus if they are 
receiving bridge financing or other support from struggling 
taxpayers. 


What do you think? 


780-495-3261 


www.petergoldring.ca 





ets, along with mittens and toques, were 
still available for people in need at these 
Salvation Army locations: 

Family Services Centre, 9620 101A 
Avenue 

Men’s Addictions Rehabilitation Centre, 
9611 102 Avenue 

Edmonton Crossroads Community 
Church, 11661 95 Street 

The Salvation Army’s Emergency Disaster 
Services vehicle that dispenses food and 
other services downtown in emergencies, 
including cold weather 


Taxi Advertising notes on its website 
that there are 300,000 homeless people in 
Canada. Its initial supply of 3,000 jackets is 
enough for only one per cent of that num- 
ber. The agency is looking for sponsors who, 
along with the Salvation Army, can help it 
expand the 15 Below project to reach more 
people. Information is available online at 
http:/ / 1Sbelowproject.org/moreinfo/. 


by Allan Sheppard 
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Riding Home from the Bissell Centre 
Paula E Kirman 





Waiting for Mardi Gras 


Today is Wednesday, December 17, 2008 
We're all anxiously waiting for Mardi Gras 

It comes every month, so when’s the big day? 
There’s some of us who just cannot wait 

For the clock to strike twelve so we all can 
crow. 

It gives us money to feed our vices 

Briefly, we’re not in the ghetto and go home 
late. 

Many ideas are entertained when waiting for 
Mardi Gras 

Many make wise decisions, wiser than what 
the social worker surmises. 

Waiting for Mardi Gras to me means another 
monthly check. 

This is a good time for me to find a place to 
go and wish-drawl 

So when begins the fun of Mardi Gras? 






arn 


Money. 
é Sell Edmonton Street News 
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I weave my bike around the figure that rests 
at the bottom of the ramp 

I don't know how long he was there but I 
don't want to wake him 

Perhaps his dreams are better than the real 
ity that surrounds him each day 

Society calls him a failure, unable to provide 
for himself 

3ut the true failure is the society that 
sprouted cracks 

Large enough for him to fall through 

Larger than the cracks in the sidewalk where 
he lays 

And encompassing the many others past 
whom I glide on my way home 


Marginalizing life beyond picket fences 
Casting blame for sad circumstances 
Ignoring the failings of a system 


And then there was Audrey 
And then there was Audrey 
Who said, “No” to me 
When I stated, “We ought to marry.” 
Thought she was mean to me that day. 
Most young ladies thought of me highly in 
many a way. 
Some said, “Stay with me.” 
And then there was Audrey. 
“You have a serious problem,” she said to 
me. 
Perplexed I asked, “What could that be?” 
“There is something that would make you stay 
way, 
And that,” she said,” Is a bottle of whiskey.” 


Being Bugged 


Being bugged is a big buggy blunder by the 
bug 

Bumped badly with a bumble of them 

Lately these bright, bloody, bruising buzzards 
Have been biting bonny parts 

Instead of a hug. 

Some say they came from Europe without a 
passport. 

Methinks they’re home grown like the head 
lice of our native Aboriginals 

Scientists have studied them backward and 
forward 

Using tons of paper (trees) to publish their 
rarely read journals 

Being big bed bug bit brings back bruises on 
bone and back 

Don’t you think there ought or should be a 
law against 

Bed-buggery? 


Name 
Address 


That guides our desires, our possessions, our 
decisions 

While our pockets turn inside out and wal- 
lets are empty 

Those who lead move the funds to guns, 
Artillery, munitions that take lives away 
instead of building them 


I keep pedaling further and further 
Expecting to witness more of the same 

The next time I roll through 

One figure asleep in my path will be replaced 
by another 

Whose anonymous presence is a constant 
reflection 

Of the other side of this two-way mirror 
called life 





I am in the Inner City 
By Dan Anderson 


Walk down the street at 6 a.m. 

And someone has spit at least once per three 
feet 

Walk down the street and it’s either “Good 
Morning” 

On -Riaavofin 

Say hello and get stared at. 

Walk down the street and you get arrested 
Walk down the street and it’s, “Got any 
spare change?” 

Motto: Buy some Food (dope/crack) 

Goff (bad isn’t the thing to call somebody) 
Call somebody fn this or fn that 

Dis (disrespect for someone) 

Gest — got out of remand/release 

Re: Shakespeare 
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